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The Moslem World and 
the West 


> 


Mr. Stittman: I am a Westerner. What this means to me I learned 
r the first time while visiting the Moslem world. I also learned the 
ferences between the Moslem world and our world and the tremen- 
sus need for understanding these differences on both sides. 
Seated with me here at the table and joining with me in this discus- 
on today are Mr. von Grunebaum, a Westerner who has devoted his 
ie to studying the world of Islam, and Ali Othman, born and raised 
the village of Beit Safafa, just outside Jerusalem in the Hashemite 
ingdom of Jordan. 
Now, von Grunebaum, will you tell us just what this Moslem 
orld is? 


‘Mr. von Grunesaum: The Moslem world covers a huge area popu- 
ced by the most diverse peoples, speaking the most diverse languages. 
here are Moslems in China; there are Moslems in Morocco; but the 
artlands of Islam, so to speak, are the Arabic-speaking world—the 
orld inhabited by the Turks, the Persians, and the Moslem Indians. 
at what keeps them together is not any common political organiza- 
on; itis a conviction of adhering to the same faith, of adhering to the 
‘me ethical and religious and social standards. 


& Oruman: I am very much impressed by the developing interest 


the West, and particularly in the United States, to know more about 
Moslem world. Until recently, it has been very unfortunate that 
Moslem world and the Western world approached each other with 
ousy. There was little attempt on either side to know what is im- 
wrtant for the other side: How do they consider their life? What is 
outlook on man? What is important with regard to their political 
der, social order, and other values? 

'To me, after I have been in the United States, it seems that there is a 
seat deal of commonness between the Moslem world and the Western 
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world; and it is time for us now to try to understand these commo 
things in order to reach a better relationship and friendliness. 


Mr. Stittman: Thank you, Othman. It seems to me that that i 
which the Westerners are interested in the Moslem world has not alway 
been that in which the Moslem world was interested in the West. Fe 
instance, we are very much interested in oil. We hear a lot about oi 
We know that 40 per cent of the world’s proved oil reserves are in th 
Moslem world. But, when we look at the figures, we realize that oil - 
really very unimportant in the economies of Arabic and generally th 
Moslem countries. For instance, in the well-publicized case of Iran, o 
was actually less important, even in the days of full production, in th 
national income of Iran than was opium. 


Mr. von Grunesaum: Of course one could not really say that oil we 
unimportant in the economy of some of the Arab states. In the case ¢ 
the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, it provides practically all the income 
the state. But one must never forget that Saudi Arabia and the shiek 
dom, Kuwait, which are the most oil-rich Arab states, are somewhe 
on the fringes of the Arab world and that from the intellectual, fror 
the spiritual, viewpoint they have rather little to contribute to th 
political movements which are forming outside. 


Mr. OruMawn: You are right, I think, because when you come to th 
countries of Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, or Jordan, they are not as muc! 
aware of the weight and importance of oil in their relationship wit 
the West as I have noticed here; the West gives more importance t 
oil in that area. When the Arabs discuss, or try to understand, thei 
relations with the West, oil does not have really the weight and impo! 
tance which you here attribute to it. Perhaps they give more weight t 
understanding, to respect, and to their national aspirations as they hav 
been developing in the last three or four decades. 


Mr. St1ttMan: It seems to me time now to direct our attention t 
what the Moslem world is as a social reality. Particularly I think that 1 
is relevant to ask now if the Moslem world is part of the West. 


Mr. von GruneBAuM: I would definitely say that it is part of th 
West and always has been part of the West. Islam is the last of th 
great prophetic religions that have come out of the Judeo-Christiat 
tradition. Islam has taken over a great deal of the Greek tradition 
which is an integral part of our own civilization. This is not only thi 
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pinion of a Western scholar of today, but the leading Moslem thinkers 
| the great days of Islam, of the Middle Ages, were of the same 
jinion and always stressed the Western affiliations of their culture 
ver against, shall we say, their relations to India and the Farther East. 


‘Mr. Orin: It is also true that the Moslems consider themselves 
1e of the Peoples of the Book, who include the Christians as well as 
s, that they are all the community of God. Their thought and 
teals are similar to those of the West, if you compare them with 
inese or Hindu ideas. 

MMr. StmuMan: Can we say that Moslem civilization is superior to 
Yestern civilization? 

'Mr. Orman: This is quite a difficult question to answer, because 
€ present state of the Moslem world is rather chaotic, and it is difh- 
‘lt to try to give you an adequate answer to this question. But it 
lems to me that the West has developed certain attitudes and traits 
ith regard to human life that I doubt whether we would accept. For 
ample, let us look at family relations. The affection between the 
embers of the family; the readiness of the person to give and love; 
ine the experience and intensity of emotions, regardless of whether 
iey are love or hate—in other words, not to be afraid of one’s human 
singness—are traits which mark differences between our outlook and 
sur outlook on marriage, on child development, on human relations, 
hd so forth. And I hope that we will continue to cherish these values, 
cause I would not like to see us develop the anxiety and loneliness 


thich I have noticed here in the West. 


/Mr. Stittman: Von Grunebaum, as a scholar how would you char- 
Witerize Moslem civilization? 


‘Mr. von GrunesauM: I would dwell on this fact, that just as kins- 
| lks sometimes do not get along too well, the relations between those 
vo cultural kins, Islam and the West, have only too often been be- 
Jouded by political tension. This was the way it was in the Middle 
ges; and unfortunately this tension seems to be recurring, off and 
a, in our present time. And it seems to me that in our day the under- 
ng cause for such tension as obtains is not genuinely political but is 
ther psychological. To be quite precise, I think that it goes back to 
1 stresses and strains which the tremendous effort of the Arab world, 
© the Moslem world, to lift itself up again, to compel a renaissance of 


5 own civilization, brings about. 
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Mr. Otuman: If you would allow me to elaborate on this point, 
think that our present state is primarily, as you have said, an attemp 
to adjust and reach a status where we might become acceptable to our: 
selves and to outsiders. But you have to remember that this awarene 
is very recent in our past. I consider my people to be in an age of crisis. 
and the elements which make this crisis are, on the one hand, th 
ideals and values in Islam as a way of life. On the other hand, we hav 
beside Islam and coexisting with its hold throughout our history, 
clannish culture which sometimes is compatible or sometimes not com: 
patible with the ideals of Islam. We have had also a different cultur 
in the village from that of the city. We have had, further, many com: 
munities, sects, and races living in the same society, so that our soci 
ety was a mosaic society. 

This was the background of Western influences which are relative- 
ly recent. Modern communications have brought masses of people to- 
gether who were not before brought together from the village to the 
city, and so forth. A need for an adjustment has been created of which 
the present events perhaps are an expression. 

But the diverse elements of the present are still disjointed. The con- 
stant pressures from the outside give us a sense of insecurity, so that w 
perhaps lean toward strength and physical power in order to have som 
feeling of certainty and security against outside pressures. 


Mr. Stittman: You would say, then, that the Arab states, Mosle 
states, seek strong outside friends? 


Mr. Ornman: Yes, I would say so. But I also have to add that, al 
though they do seek those friends and very much so, they also seek the 
on terms which they consider essential in that friendship. These ter 
are primarily to be accepted and respected as a people who have thei 
own traditions, their own values, and their sense of dignity. Up to now 
although our aspirations to become a respectable society have bee 
primarily vague and lacking in content, yet we have learned from th 
West that, in order to become respectable, we should have certain el 
ments, like education, health programs, distribution of land, bett 
agricultural methods, and so forth. 

We are aware that we are not quite prepared yet to meet these n 
alone. Therefore, friends who have already gone through such experi 
ences, friends who know how to help us, are very much needed. But i 
we do need such friends, we have had the experience that they, throug’ 
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cir force and power, might exploit us and abuse us. If you remem- 
r the case of Palestine, they have even stripped out some of our land 
id made it a Jewish National Home against our wish. In North 
‘rica we want the French out; but the French are contending that. 
ey should stay there. 


. VON GRUNEBAUM: You have brought in so many motifs that I 
n at a loss where to start in my reaction. For one thing, I would 
<¢ to say that I think that it is regrettable from the point of view of 
ternational peace and understanding that your countrymen have a 
tain propensity to dwell on their grievances and their unfulfilled 
ypes rather than to be appreciative of what has been achieved in 
«ms of their political progress in a very short time, historically speak- 
yg. But this is really not what I had in mind. 

Tt seems to me that your situation is characterized by this: You 
t to come up in the world politically again. You know that you 
ave to take over certain elements of the West in order to achieve this 
sk. You want to take over as little as possible, and you want to be 
fe one to pick what elements you can take over or that you should 
ke over. I am afraid that this leads to great difficulties, because the 
jesent situation being what it is, and since you are operating, as it 
ere, in a hurry and under great pressure of changing circumstances, 
wu find yourself of a very divided mind on what to take over and 
hat to reject. One of the very striking examples of this division of 
sur minds can be found in phenomena like the Egytian school sys- 
m, where you have one traditional school system, going from what 
srresponds to kindergarten up to the theological school, or rather that 
veatest theological university of Islam, al-Azhar in Cairo. On the 
her hand, there is another set of schooling going on, from a really 
nodern,” in our sense—if I may use that word—in our modern sense, 
mdergarten up to a Western-type university, such as Fuad University 
Cairo, and so on. There is no reconciliation between these two, and 
is reflects the terrific stresses and strains which are weighing on 
yur minds. 


Mr. Orman: You have brought in very good points to explain our 
esent crisis. First of all, you are right in saying that we are primarily 
otesting in our present relations with the West rather than co- 
erating. But this has its roots in our immediate past experience with 
Testern powers, primarily European powers. Our memories are still 
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fresh with the way that they have ruled us, with a great deal of ruth 
lessness, and detentions, and imprisonments, and so forth. In orde 
to understand our suspicion and the lack of complete faith in the Wes 
now, you have to be sympathetic with our immediate past. 

On the other hand, you have brought in another good point witl 
regard to education. Until now our present awakening has been pri 
marily on Western lines, although we have had the traditional Moslen 
school system. Public schools in the Arabic countries, and other Mos 
lem countries, and the textbooks and the methods of teaching wer 
primarily Western. Thus our present awakening to what our societ 
should be and our visions of it are primarily Western. Add to this th 
modern communications of press and radio and our daily contact witl 
the Western world. 

Yet, and this has been a very recent development, now you find 
particularly in Pakistan and other countries, a resurgence, a reexami 
nation of our own tradition, of our own philosophy of life, of our ow! 
philosophy of government, and an attempt to adjust that traditiona 
philosophy to what we have learned from the West. 


Mr. Stittman: Two of the things in the West we are proudest o 
are our industrialization and our democracy. Perhaps I put those in th 
wrong order. I think that I did. Othman, do you think that this. re 
emphasis on your traditional values will assist you to adopt our institu 
tions of industrialization and democracy? 


Mr. Oruman: You see, I do not think that our traditional values ar 
incompatible with a democratic and industrialized, if you want to cal 
it this, society. But I do think that we have been making this assump 
tion: That we have failed for the last four or five hundred years an 
that the West has succeeded. We have concrete examples of its succes: 
Westerners ruled us. And because they have succeeded, they shoul 
have certain things which we lack. In order to overcome this gap be 
tween them and us, we make the assumption that, if we copy wha 
they have, we will reach a status where they are. Now I think that w 
are getting richer in our understanding of the West, and we are begir 
ning to see that the West itself is not so confident of its way of life an 
that it also has problems of society. In the reexamination of our ow! 
values, of our own ideals, a Moslem can utilize all human knowledg 
in order to arrive at a fresh interpretation of the classical values o 
Islam. 
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"You have, in the example of Iqbal, from Pakistan, a scholar, who 
plained or tried to explain the Koran according to Whitehead and 
ergson and William James and a score of other Western thinkers. 
his attitude of examining our philosophy of life, our social and polit- 
al orders, and utilizing whatever other nations and peoples have dis- 
svered is an attitude which is, I think, generic to Islam and reminds 

that, when the Moslems conquered the world, they utilized the 
ellenistic civilization, the Indian civilization, and all existing civiliza- 
ons which existed at that time. 


‘Mr. Stittman: I believe that when you came to this country a few 
tars ago, Othman, you said that you hoped to find here ways of life 
at you could bring back to your world in Jordan; that you thought 
pu would find here the pattern of life which would be the Moslem 
lay of life after the Moslem world learned Western ways. And now 
pu are not quite so sure; is that right? 


‘Mr. Oruman: That is very true. I think that I have changed my 
‘eas about many things. My initial attitude, when I came here, was 
iat I thought I might learn, not only from school but from living 
ere, many things which I would like to transfer to my society—an 
ititude that I think is typical of the majority of educated Moslems 
»day. But I began to see personally quite a relationship between your 
nilosophy of life and individual happiness, and I am beginning to 
ave serious doubts about whether a society should constantly move 
»ward a better standard of living, more industrialization, and so forth 
ithout regard to human happiness, to human relations, to family 
‘lations, to happiness, as the individual feels it. 


Mr. Sturman: Von Grunebaum, what do you think we can learn 
‘om the Moslem world to enrich our life, to fill in some of the gaps 
thich Othman has found in our way of living? 


Mr. von Grunesaum: Since we do share common origins, it seems 
» me that your civilization, your religion, sheds very interesting and I 
nould say inspiring light on some aspects of this common heritage 
rhich we are apt to neglect. We in the West are driving on for ever- 
uther goals, and every achievement of ours we view as provisional. 
is justified only so long as we cannot do any better. You have had 
reater poise in your civilizational behavior; greater rest in yourself; 
reater repose; greater reliance on the Divine. And we are restless, and 
re want to get on. I do not know whether I personally should advo- 
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cate that we should blend our attitudes, but it may, of course, be 
wholesome to do so. At any rate, should we adopt some of your tem 
perament, it might be easier for you to adjust to the West which at this 
moment is still so rapidly changing that the West you are adjusting to 
yet today is no longer the West with which you have to deal tomorrow 


Mr. Oruman: The way I view this problem is that I feel that civili 
zations are complementary and are enriching to one another. We alsa 
can learn a great deal from the West. You know, from your studies, 
that government in our society has been the government of individual} 
persons who can abuse it; when they do not abuse it, they are individ 
ually good. We can learn your institutions, your constitutionalis 
checks on abuse of power, and the mechanisms to guarantee right 
privileges, and responsibilities in a healthy society. | 

On the other hand, what you have said could be learned I think by 
the West from us; and I do not think it is something new for the West 
to learn. I think it has existed in some ages in Western civilization, 

But to have the relaxation—to reexamine human values and hap- 
piness, and relieve yourself from this philosophy of progress that it ha 
to always be changing, developing, and going on... 


Mr. von Grunesaum: But do you not feel that we are as yet so im- 
perfect in our social institutions, in our political wisdom, and even in 
our technological world, that a great deal of progress is still in order, 
and is to be desired? I am now speaking for the West and as 
Westerner. 


Mr. Oruman: Yes, I agree with you that there is still a great deal of 
exploration for man to make himself happier in this world. But to me 
it seems that, once you have directed your face in one direction, it i 
wiser to stand once in a while and reexamine whether that direction 1 
the best one or is the most desirable. What impresses me most is that 
you have now developed some standards of a civilized society where 
the emphasis is perhaps on material comfort, on standards of living 
These are important things in society. But how do they affect other 
values in life? There is where some enrichment could be brought 
about from the Moslem world, which is not, as I have said, new to the 
Christian West but rather a reminder, I might say. 


Mr. Stitman: I might summarize our discussion here today by 
pointing out that our representative of the Moslem society has frankly 
confessed to what he sees as the shortcomings of his world. He spoke 
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the period of, shall we say, the Moslem world’s being in eclipse. 
; the same time he is very conscious and very proud of the great 
ues of his world, particularly the values in human relations, in fam- 
relations. He suggests that one world can learn from the other. 
utting our discussion in a larger context, I think that we have come 
| the conclusion that the short-run matters—the matter of oil in the 
ear East, the matter of the Cold War—are not the important things in 
Jations of East and West, of Islam and the United States and Europe. 
e important things are the human relations, the cultural understand- 
s. The Moslem world and the Western world will have to under- 
ind each other, will have to live together in a common world for 
y years after oil for the world’s navies, for instance, has been re- 
ced by atomic power—after oil is no longer important to anybody. 
is in this area of human understanding, of understanding between 
tures, between peoples, that I think we must move if we are to 
ieve the type of world in which culture respects culture, and man 
pects man. 


Rounp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire- 
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NATIONALIST AND INTERNATIONALIST 
TENDENCIES IN ISLAM’ 


By GUSTAVE E. VON GRUNEBAUM 


Professor of Arabic, Department of Oriental Languages 
and Literatures, University of Chicago 


* 


Tue universalism of Christianity has never dogmatically been identi 
fied with the destiny of any one nation. The universalism of Islam o 
the other hand has never severed its original connection with th 
destiny of the Arab world. The fundamental contradiction between th 
universal mission of the Prophet Mohammed, sent to bring the on 
and only truth to all of mankind, and his more special mission to thi 
Arabs, to whom he was expected to convey that truth in their own lan 
guage and in a sense adapted to their own special needs, has neve 
been healed by later theology. 

What Mohammed felt he had been elected to do was to bring to hi 
people, hitherto neglected by prophecy, an Arab version of the unalter 
able verities contained in the heavenly book of which the Jewish an 
the Christian scriptures had been earlier “copies,” falsified in the cour. 
of time by the malice of vested priestly interests. Mohammed’s prea 
ing succeeded in bringing about the unification of most of the Arabi 
peninsula, and, willy-nilly, in a missionary spirit his successors sprea 
at the same time the rule of the Arabs and the rule of Islam. Less th 
one hundred years after the Prophet’s death his religion and the e 
pire to which it lent coherence stretched from the Indian border to th 
Pyrenees. The Arabs, possessors of the scriptures and of politi 
power, succeeded in attracting the political and religious loyalties of 
majority of their subjects, but adoption of the ruling faith, while esta 

1 Reprinted with permission from Learning and World Peace: Proceedings of t 
Eighth Conference on Science, Philosophy, and Religion (New York and London, 194 


distributed by Harper’s; copyrighted 1948 by the Conference on Science, Philosoph 
and Religion, Inc., 3080 Broadway, N.Y.). 
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hing, theoretically at least, complete equality before God, did not 
iply social or political equality.* 

\The national factor, membership in the Arab nation, was for a long 
Jne to remain decisive in determining a man’s position and possibili- 
s within the empire. The older nations, partly kept together by 
Jigious ties, developed a vigorous reaction against their Arab over- 
ds, and movements of clearly nationalistic character grew up during 
eighth and ninth centuries. Heterodoxies helped to rationalize the 
jtagonism of the non-Arabs against their masters, but after a few 
merations’ struggle it became evident that in spite of the recession of 
‘ab supremacy, the hold of Islam remained unshaken and that the 
vilization which gradually had come to unify the area was to con- 
aue in an Arab form, that is to say, using the Arabic language for all 
ligious and learned pursuits and allowing even the most successful 
iitionalism, that of the Persians, only a limited cultural isolation. 
‘Thus the unity of the Islamic civilization outlived the unity of the 
juslim empire. The prime loyalty of the medieval Muslim, one might 
iy, belonged to Islam and not to a particular political unit. The Arabic 
pok, whose translation was strictly discouraged by the consensus of 
zal authorities, as well as the voluminous theological, philosophical, 
nd scientific literature which had grown around it, kept the identifica- 
on of Mohammedanism and Arabism effectively in the minds of all 
‘uslims. In this sense Islam successfully preserved a sense of superna- 
onal-unity in the Near East while safeguarding a feeling—for cen- 
‘ries unsupported by political realities—of the superiority of the Arab 
ce. Muslim civilization outside of Persia thus continued to present 
self in an Arabic garb long after the majority of creative personalities 
were recruited from non-Arab stock. And to this day the curious uni- 
irmity the Muslim world shows to the superficial observer is due in 
rge measure to the universal acceptance over many centuries of Arab 
irms of expression on the higher cultural levels. 

‘The nineteenth century saw a conscious attempt of the Turkish 
yonarchs to counteract the disruption of Islam due to the development 


8 Comment by Swami Akhilananda: 


If there is any real universality in any society, it is in Islamic society. They do not 
nize a caste or class system, although it must be admitted that non-Islamic people 
sve no place in the scheme of the vast majority of the Mohammedan groups. We must 
"y, however, that the Sufis and Ahammadias of India are considerably liberal to other 


igious groups. 
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of national states which had led to the establishment of two hostile 
Muslim power centers: Persia, where a heterodox form of Islam had 
become the state religion, and the Ottoman Empire, which continued 
orthodox Sunnism. They did so by reinterpreting the concept of the 
caliphate. Originally the caliph (literally, deputy or successor) had 
been nothing but the administrator of the Muslim Empire, whose laws 
had been determined once and for all by revelation and whose consti 
tution he was not in any way entitled to change. Prompted perhaps by 
the Western misunderstanding of the caliph as an Islamic pope, the 
Turkish sultans, working to restore the balance of power against the 
encroaching West, developed and propagandized the idea of the caliph 
as the spiritual ruler of all Muslims regardless of their political loyalty. 

For a while Pan-Islamism seemed to grip the Muslim masses, and 
an international empire appeared to be spreading invisibly, as it were, 
across political borderlines. However, when the Sultan’s summons in 
1914 to all Muslims to rise in a Holy War against the foes, failed to 
stir the Muslims outside his border and did not even affect the attitude 
of his Arab subjects to any considerable extent, it became evident that 
in Islam, too, the strength of national consciousness had overcome that 
of the religious consciousness as the prime motive in political behavior. 
The general realization of this fact placed Islam in a peculiar defensive 
position. The postwar world was organized, theoretically at least, 
strictly along national lines. The right of self-determination implied 
the decision of the individual national groups to organize themselves 
into independent states. While not all national aspirations came to 
immediate fruition, those aspirations were always stated in terms of 
national rather than religious rights. 

The Muslim world gave rise to a renewed Turkey containing only 
the largely Turkish parts of the former Ottoman Empire. It gave rise 
to Arab states in Egypt, in Iraq, in Arabia proper, and it prepared ulti- 
mate independence of Arab states in Syria and the Lebanon. Persia 
underwent a revival along nationalistic lines, and even backward and 
conservative Afghanistan experienced a movement of reform based on 
what must be considered Afghan nationalism. Representatives of the 
more strictly religious outlook were forced by popular opinion to en- 
dorse the nationalistic independence movements, although they were 
undoubtedly aware of the disruptive consequences of full nationalist 
success. The immediate consequence of this apparent change of heart 
on the part of the orthodox was the leveling off of sectarian anta 
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ms. The Wahhabites of the Arabian peninsula, who had been fought 
it generations with weapons both temporal and spiritual, but who 
id recently succeeded in unifying the peninsula and injecting added 
-ength into the front of the Arab states, came to be considered in a 
ore conciliatory spirit, and their orthodoxy no longer was impugned 
ith the traditional emphasis. 

ad Islamic orthodoxy still exercised the controlling influence over 
minds of all the Muslim peoples, it would have been more than 
estionable whether the alliance of Sa’dabad (1937) between the 
urks, Persians, Iraqis, and Afghans could ever have been concluded. 
ne Treaty of Sa’dabad tied together at least the foreign policies of 
r states which, although all of them had practically no non-Muslim 
jects, represented three incompatible attitudes toward the Islamic 
ligion as such: Turkey had emerged in the 20s as a purely secular 
te strictly divorcing religion and civic life, Persia was still officially 
mitted to Shi’ism as the state religion, while Afghanistan and the 
verning class in Iraq followed the Sunni orthodox tradition. It 
ould be a fallacy, however, to conclude from this and similar develop- 
ents that Islam as such acts at present as a decisive force amongst 
fe various nations of the Near East. 

‘The situation can perhaps be clarified by the parallel phenomenon of 
atholicism in our Western nationalistic world. Catholics of different 
tries do doubtless cherish a sense of community and spiritual inti- 
acy. Nevertheless, Catholicism no longer can be considered the prime 
otive force of the average citizen of the average Western national 
ite. Even countries where non-Catholics constitute a negligible mi- 
wity are in their political views no longer primarily motivated by the 
ct of the religious preponderance of Catholicism. The history of the 
ist ten or twenty years has demonstrated that a Catholic bloc of na- 
ns is no longer politically feasible despite the strength of the church 
id of church feeling in say, Portugal, Spain, Italy, Austria, and Ire- 
ad. Had Marshal Pétain’s favorite project of a Latin bloc material- 
d, it would have had to draw on the kinship feeling of Latin nation- 
isms rather than on the community feeling of Catholicism. With all 
s the supernational binding force of Catholicism cannot be under- 
ed, nor should the supernational feeling of unity conveyed by Islam 
played down. Nationalist battles in the Near East are fought under 
tionalist slogans by the leading strata of society, but it is very largely 
der the banner of religion that the populace is willing to struggle 
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and die for the cause.” When the demands of the Arab nations areé 
articulated to the Western world it is almost always done in nationali 
terms. In the domestic propaganda, however, the Muslim and there 
with the internationalist note is much stronger. 

Thus it is fairly obvious that Islam as such does not at present pro 
mote large scale political aspirations directed toward a restoration of 
the ancient caliphate. The struggle of its leading representatives goes 
toward preservation rather than expansion. Spiritual unity is to be 
maintained across the frontiers of the several independent Muslim 
states. As long as the struggle for effective independence of those 
states is not completed, overplaying of the more specific Muslim line 
would clearly be hurtful to the attainment of this immediate end. It 
would endanger the cooperation of the Christian Arab groups; moré 
specifically it would make extremely difficult the position of the Leba= 


> Comment by Swami Akhilananda: 


It is evident that most of the Islamic groups and some other religious groups feel 
that there is only one way of religious development, so they become very rigid in their 
national and religious attitude. This has created tension all through the centuries. The 
religious groups who do not recognize the validity of different methods for realization 
of the Ultimate Reality would necessarily try to force their method, however great that 
may be, on others. There is infinite variety in human nature; consequently, there will be 
variations in the understanding of the Ultimate Reality and in its realization. The moré 
these religions recognize this psychological fact, the less they will create tension. 


Comment by Ralph T. Flewelling: 


In international understanding Islam seems to be about the hardest nut to crack, since 
it is founded in deep emotional convictions that can yield only to a broad and neutral 
type of education. Perhaps the most we can do is to promote a kindly interest and a) 
recognition of the truly spiritual elements in Islam. My only contact with this faith wa 
in China, where I found their religious service to be deeply spiritual and devotional, 
the Mullahs to be kindly and saintly, and their primary school to be armed with all the 
kindergarten equipment and methods of the West. My friend Mr. Lyman Hoover of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association had a deep place in their affections by reason of hi 
many kindnesses to them and his knowledge of Arabic. He was even allowed to have 
a photographer present to take pictures of the worshipers in the mosque, and I my 
was granted permission to take moving pictures of the priests themselves. Only love an¢ 
mutual respect can break down the wall of partition. 


Comment by Alfred C. Lane: 


It might be considered whether certain obvious, but perhaps not vitally essential prac: 
tices (or are they) such as the call to prayers, the abstinence from intoxicants, and 
observance of Friday serve as shibboleths. 

It may also be suggested that scholarly research such as that of the Oriental Institute 
of Chicago may serve as a bond, but how far does nationalism permit it? 
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se Republic, whose singular position as the only Near Eastern state 
th a Christian ruling class makes its situation within the Arab 
ague at best appear slightly precarious. It is well known that the 
banese government has felt compelled to bolster the Christian ma- 
fity by generous grants of citizenship to Christian but non-Arab 
veigners. Islam, therefore, is in the practical policy of the Arab states 
infined to informing as much as possible of the attitudes and actions 
| the individual states, much as Catholicism does in the Western 
wld. There is a definite possibility of a Muslim bloc in the United 
Ations, especially with Pakistan in the United Nations as an inde- 
adent state. It is, however, not too likely that the operations of such 
loc would be inspired to any considerable degree by an expansionist 
gram of religious coloring. 

There are few signs to indicate that the initial antagonism within 
‘am might be overcome in the foreseeable future. Islam as a unifying 
ce, at the basis of a feeling of cultural kinship, will act as a power- 
. factor in the configuration of the coming civilization of the Near 
id Middle East, but will have to make its peace with the non-Arab 
tionalisms on its territory and to tone down its implied claim to 
‘ab political leadership.® It will have to be satisfied to see the cultural 
idership in Islam of the Arabic speaking world continued. The 
aintenance of this leadership, incidentally, will in all likelihood be- 
me increasingly difficult with the emergence of independent intellec- 
al movements in India and in Indonesia. The present situation is 
laracterized by the curious antinomy that makes Islam on the top 
vel a hindrance to full unity, especially within the Arab world, while 
the popular level it continues the strongest force in support of those 
itionalist aspirations which in the last analysis are its most dangerous 
my. 


* Comment by Swami Akhilananda: 


€ are not sure that the internal tension which has been described by Professor Von 
nebaum is due to the Islamic emphasis on the Arab group and culture. It seems to 
that the very emphasis on the narrow view of religion is the basic cause of this 
ion. 

ntellectual, ethical, and spiritual culture of the Islamic groups will certainly remove 
ision. It is refreshing to note that some Mohammedans in India are definitely against 
: narrow viewpoint of Islamic culture and the Pan-Islamic Federation. The dynamic 
igious power of these leaders can remove international tension to a great extent. 
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